from an expert jury. In a letter to Mrs. Spender dated February
2ist he writes:

"I eavesdropped on a discussion between reporters in the House
this afternoon as to whether The Times or the Westminster had
got the best of it. One said I was too mild, as you may possibly
think, but the other three said It was exactly right. Anyhow I
propose to give them another dose to-morrow."

The dose has already been described.

Spender only speaks of meeting Northcliffe once after the 1916
interchange. It was a chance encounter on a railway journey in
1920 or 1921, but the conversation that took place has some slight
historical interest, for in the course of it Northcliffe indignantly
denied the current suggestion that his quarrel with Lloyd George
was due to the refusal of his request for a" seat at the Peace Con-
ference. The originators of the report, he said, knew perfectly well
that in the early months of 1919 he was threatened with a serious
operation, and required by his doctor to submit himself to com-
plete rest in preparation for it. Whom he regarded as the originators
of the report Northcliffe apparently did not say, but It may be
noted that in his Truth About the Peace Conference Mr. Lloyd George
wrote:* "As soon as the War was over he [Northcliffe] conceived
the Idea that he must be one of the official delegates at the Peace
Conference. For many reasons that was obviously impossible."

A year or so later, in 1922, Northcliffe died. Spender's West-
minster, and his editorship, had already ended.

CHAPTER XI
FOREIGN AFFAIRS

WHEN Spender published his Fifty Years of Europe In 1933 he knew
as much about the subject he was dealing with as any man In
England. As a journalist he had been studying and discussing
foreign affairs for nearly half a century. He had written the standard
biographies of the two Liberal Prime Ministersf who held office
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fife Llje of Lorsf Oxford jointly with Sir Cyril Asquith, but Spender was

responsifele for al tie poEtical chapters.
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